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HEADLINE COMMENT 


THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE buy out-of-the-ordinary pets expecting to achieve 
great pleasure and personal satisfaction. It doesn’t usually work out that way, 
however, and many would-be owners learn that some pets aren’t for petting. 
That’s when the animals get shipped off to a humane shelter. 

Recently The National Humane Review featured an article on the exotic pet 
problem which faces city officials and humane organizations throughout the 
country. 

Many exotic animals have wild and untrainable tendencies which make them 
unsuitable as house pets. Wild creatures can become a neighborhood nuisance, 
if not actually a genuine threat to public safety. The story that made headlines 
across the country recently about a pet lion that mauled a two-year-old child 
to death is a vivid illustration. 

Other reasons for not choosing exotic animals as pets include the lack of in- 
formation on their proper care and the difficulty in obtaining proper medical 
care. [hese animals must also be recognized as a potential reservoir of infectious 
diseases transmissible to man. 

Exotic pets can at best be considered fads or conversation pieces. Once the 
excitement of owning the unusual pet fades, the realization that its care is work 
usually prompts the owner to look elsewhere for shelter for his animal. 

Animals which have suffered the most because of the new trend toward 
exotic pets include monkeys, alligators, large cats, and small wild animals, such 
as raccoons. 

Although a number of municipalities have laws against the keeping of exotic 
pets within city limits — except by authorized agencies — citizens have Jargely 
ignored them. ‘They have, further, paid little heed to the humane society pleas 
that exotic animals not be kept by unprepared and inadequately informed 
owners. 

Enforcement of existing laws prohibiting the acquisition of such animals as 
pets and an intensive educational program to inform the public of dangers 
inherent in obtaining wild animals as pets are needed. 
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He Works to Assure Humane Treatment for All Animals, 
So We Add Our 


SALUTE TO A GENTLEMAN 


© DOUBT ABOUT IT, there is something of the color 
N and dash of the big league ball player in him. 

His nickname, “Cy,” stems from the diamond. But 
horses are his “game.’? And so are sheep, beef cattle 
and swine, and Milking Shorthorns are, at least, a 
strong avocation. 

Enthusiasm is the hallmark of Prof. Loring V. “Cy” 
Tirrell, former head of the Dept. of Animal Science, 
University of New Hampshire. It takes many forms. 
With people, in general, and students, in particular, it 
shows itself in a rare flair for teaching. There’s the hu- 
morous story, the serious chat while sitting on the riding 
ring fence, the sincere way of making a person know 
that he counts. In the show ring, it’s the directness with 
which lambs are probed, the clarity with which reasons 
for placings are given. As a'friend, “Cy” exhibits enthusi- 
asm and honest concern for another’s feelings. He has a 
penchant for giving credit where he feels it is due. 

“Cy” earned his nickname during a heated session 
on the mound. Again, enthusiasm was a factor. An 
excited fan yelled, “Burn her through there, Cy.” He’d 
identified young Tirrell with Cy Young, the baseball 
great. The name stuck. 

A native of Weymouth, Massachusetts, Professor 
Tirrell went to UNH in 1921 and taught at the Durham 
institution until 1925. An alumnus of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, he had been an instructor there a 
year earlier. 

In 1926 he gravitated to the University of Connecticut 
as livestock specialist, returning to Durham in 1939 
to head up education in animal science. He pioneered 


4 


the development of the UNH Morgan horse program, 


which provides both learning experiences for “an hus’ 


students and an extremely popular riding course whic> 


draws young people from all branches of the University 


UNH Morgans under direction of Tirrell-trained youth: 
have scored many firsts at regional exhibitions. The 
mentor has, over the years, achieved something of « 
monumental reputation as judge of horseflesh. In sum- 


mer, his visits to showrings about the U. S. are legior 


In the off-season, whenever he can, he’s off to compe- 
titions in many states. One of the longest junkets was tc 
El Salvador where he presided at competitions of horse: 


and swine at that nation’s national exposition. 
It’s been estimated that “Cy” has taught more tha: 


4,000 students in 15 different courses and has served a: 
major advisor to 500 collegians. He was coach of th= 


UNH Livestock Judging Team for 25 years. 


One of his regular and favorite professional contacts 0: 


campus is with the Animal Industry and Riding Club 


and with student planners of the New Hampshire Roya. 
Fitting and Showmanship Contest which attracts a state- 
wide gate each April. Conceived and carried out entire!’ 
by UNH students, it features a full-fledged program c. 
showing complete with out-of-state judges. The ex- 
hibitors show University animals which they have fitte- 


themselves. For years “Cy” has been a prime advis- 
to Royal committees. 


In 423 livestock shows in 13 different states in whic. 


he has judged, Professor Tirrell’s rare qualities co 
stantly have made him popular to those at ringsic 
even the uninitiated. A model of courtesy and fairne: 
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LORING V. TIRRELL 


as an official, his encouragement to young exhibitors is 
tactful and effective. Notable, too, are his stature and 
bearing and the ability to take the wind out of the sails 
of a poor loser, if one should show himself. 

A citizen soldier, “Cy” served in both World Wars, 
sn the first as a very youthful trooper, in the second as 
che provost marshal of several Army camps. He left 
the service as a lieutenant colonel. Just prior to WW II, 
he completed graduate work in animal husbandry at the 
University of Massachusetts. 

Back in October of 1959 a burgeoning Cy Tirrell 
Scholarship Fund got its start in a driving rain storm 
hen some 300 friends descended on campus to honor 
‘he veteran livestock educator. “Cy? admitted then, 
“Teaching is my recreation and meeting and working 
th students keeps me young.” Sincere compliments 
*-.ed like the fall downpour outside as representatives 

* New England universities and the livestock industry 

-ded their comments on his success with both students 

4 stock. 

4: the American Society of Animal Science meetings 

cd in August of this year at the University of Nevada, 

-sessor Tirrell was presented the Distinguished Teacher 

-rd, the highest recognition any Animal Science 
er can receive in the nation. A year earlier, “Cy” 
sse of a select group of eight to be named a fellow 
fs-member of the Society. These are only the latest 

os grateful groups have made. They include: 
«standing Alumni Award, University of Massa- 


[ivestock Conservation, Inc., 1956 and 1965; 
agton State University Lariat Club Horseman’s 


Hall of Fame, 1962; Outstanding Teacher Award of 
the UNH Alpha Zeta Chapter, 1963; and the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture State Award, 1964. 
A magnificent silver tray bearing his name is a sought- 
after trophy at horse shows, an indication of esteem of the 
UNH student animal, science and riding groups. 

“Cy” Tirrell 1s a do-it-yourselfer. A senior faculty mem- 
ber for many years, he belongs to the old school which 
insists on carrying its own weight. He insists on helping 
at the birth of a foal, no matter what time of day, and 
lugs heavy equipment to fairs, shows and extension 
meetings. It’s part of his personality to serve and bear 
the full burden of his calling. 

An especially popular “Jab” facility is the livestock 
barn with its award-winning Milking Shorthorns, some 
horses, the sheep and beef cattle, both Hereford and 
Angus, backed up by swine quarters in a separate build- 
ing to the rear. Nearby in the stable are the rest of the 25 
thoroughbred Morgans. Here the “prof” with patience 
and thoroughness has provided practical training to back 
up his classroom lectures. 

“Cy” had his 71st birthday in September. Retired in 
June, 1966 with the rank of professor emeritus, he’s very 
much in evidence on the livestock and Durham scenes. 
He’s put in, he admits, one of the busiest summers at fairs, 
racing from one to the next as he’s done throughout his 
career. 

As president of New England Livestock Conservation, 
Inc., “Cy” worked to assure humane treatment for all 
the four-legged clan. And just by being seen he continues 
to draw loyalty to the livestock industry and to UNH 
as milk draws calves. 


PUSSIES’ PARADISE! 


By RaYMONDE SUTTER 


(Ed. Note: The author of this story lives in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, but is a member of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 
Several years ago while in Europe, the Editor had the great 
pleasure of meeting Monsieur and Madame Sutter, both of 
whom are warm-hearted, kind and gentle people. Some of our 
readers may recall other animal stories which have appeared 
in this magazine written by Madame Sutter.) 


uzzLED? Well, this is simply about a_ beautiful 
p garden — ours — that has become a shelter, or 
rather a paradise for abandoned cats. Let me introduce 
tiem. .-; 
First, there is Voltaire, who has all the malice of the 
famous philosopher and, only recently we discovered, is, 
in fact, Miss Voltaire. (Continued on next page) 
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Then, there is grey-coated Mazarin who tries to be 
the garden’s Boss Cat. And jet black Nero, the clown 
of the gang, for whom life is just one long playtime. 

Nero’s antics are frowned on, I feel, by 18-year-old 
Methuselah: but Liliput, being nearer Nero’s age 
group, thinks he’s — yes, “‘the cat’s whiskers” ! 


Next comes “‘sex-bomb” Niobé, who produces kittens. 


with the regularity of one of our famous Swiss timepieces 
and cries when the kittens are taken away from her. 
Pacha, gowned in black and white, who casts his look 
upon his harem; after all, hasn’t he seduced all the ladies 
in the garden and the neighborhood? 

The garden had its juvenile delinquency problem — 
Teddy Boy — who once upon a time never missed a 
chance to steal his fellow felines’ food; but now, thanks 
to love and kindness, Teddy Boy is a reformed character. 

So there are eight cats officially in our garden. Origi- 
nally we had sixteen applications for Pussies’ Paradise — 
but we had to draw the line somewhere! 

All this little world lives in perfect harmony. They 
spend most of their time in the open air, sleeping at 
night in our greenhouse. At the beginning of the cold 
season, they move to their winter quarters. Their lodgings 
are changed into dormitory-like little boxes, with even 
private “rooms” for the independent ones. Nothing 
is missing: blankets, cushions, and even hot water 
bottles in case of harsh cold. Crazy! 

They are fed three times a day. Breakfast at 8 A.M. — 
our duty — consists of cat’s meat, beef, liver and fish. 
Care is taken to place the dishes at discrete distances. 
Lunch and Supper — milk and macaroni mixed with 
meat — is served by two ladies of the neighborhood. 
They are two very warm-hearted and dedicated souls. 
It is a moving sight to watch the gathering of our cats 
as meal-times approach. They walk to the entrance 
gate of the property, watching for the ladies, who come 
one at a time; as soon as they see one, they jump and 
meow in joyous frenzies. The lady enters the garden, 


SR 
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shares the food, the fresh cool drinks, attends the mea. 
stays with them and enquires about the state of their 
health. Then she leaves and every time the cats, in 
body, accompany her as far as the road as though to 
thank her for everything she has done for them. It is 
interesting to note that none of them has any idea of 
going away with her. This is because they know that 
their home is in our garden and beyond our gates the 
ehemy awaits. 

Don’t imagine the cats are that familiar with us! Not 
at all. They love us and follow us in the garden, but 
they save their touching demonstrations for these two 
ladies, whom they have known for so long. In the past 
these poor creatures abandoned by heartless masters 
wandered in the fields, chased by everyone and slept 
under cars. They had nothing to eat but the food these 
two charitable ladies would bring them. As soon as we 
heard about their misery we offered them our garden 
and they accepted. We are delighted with our guests and 
so are they with us. We have brought them security 
and taught them again of the joy of living. They are no 
longer pariahs and outcasts. They have recovered their 
dignity and have become conscious of their rights to 
such an extent that they, in turn, will turn out any 
intruder that would try and venture on their own 
estate, except, of course, an old family of hedgehogs, 
whom they tolerate, just to please us. 

But where is our beautiful park, which used to be so 
well kept and so orderly? Now it has become a vast 
ground scattered with bowls, plates and cans, owing to 
the fancy of one of the ladies who, instead of depositing 
the food in the boxes, scatters it all around the garden. 
The benches in summer are reserved for cats! Take pity 
on us — our vital space diminishes from day to day. But 
it does not matter. Hospitality, if given, must be generous 
and complete. For twenty-five years we have been mas- 
ters of our garden. We still enjoy it today, but only as 
part-owners: the real owners you can guess! 


THE ANIMALS IN OUR 
SHELTERS 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR 
GENEROUS SUPPORT AT THIS SEASON 
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Governor John A. Volpe swears in League’s Director of Opera- 
tions, Arthur G. Slade, as a member of a special pet shop commission. 


cember, 1967 


SPECIAL PET SHOP 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT 


T A RECENT Ceremony in the office of Governor John 
A. Volpe, Arthur G. Slade, Director of Operations 
at the League, was sworn in as a member of a special 
commission established for the purpose of making an 
investigation and study of the need for licensing of and 
setting minimum standards for pet shops in Massa- 
chusetts. Prior to coming to Massachusetts in 1964, 
Mr. Slade served on a similar committee in Connecticut 
where he was the Director of the Animal Department 
of the Connecticut Humane Society. He is Chairman 
of the New England Service Council of The American 
Humane Association, and a Past President of both the 
New England Federation of Humane Societies and the 
Massachusetts Federation of Humane Societies. 
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ANIMAL KINGDOM 
DAY 


We are indebted to many hundreds of people who 
made the success of Animal Kingdom Day possible. Our 
thanks and appreciation to the Ladies of the Fair Com- 
mittee who gave time, thought and action to the plans, 
to others who donated articles for the sale, to those who 
sent money contributions to help continue our animal 
welfare work and services, the ladies who manned the 
tables through the long day of the Fair, and, last but not 
least, to those organizations, both public and private, 
who arranged for personnel and animals to be available 
for demonstration and exhibition. Surely, this was an 
extra special Animal Kingdom Day as the photos on 
these pages clearly show. 


A llama was the center of attention when the 
Boston Zoological Society's Zoomobile made tts 
appearance. Jan Smith {left} explained the 
habits of the llama as well as of several other 
mammals which came with the Zoomobile. 


Members of the New England Dog Training 
Club put on several demonstrations during the 
day. Here two dogs leap over a low hurdle. 


State Police Trooper, John J. Cronin, and the 
bloodhound, Duke, were in attendance during 
ANIMAL KINGDOM DAY. Trooper Cronin 


explained to many interested observers how 
bloodhounds are used by the State Police. 


OUR FOORFOOTED FRIENDS 


Another feature of ANIMAL KINGDOM 

DAY were the two demonstrations put on by 

members of the Boston Police Canine Corps. 

Here attack procedures are demonstrated by 

Officer Jack Bilodeau and his canine com- 
panion. 


Inside the League’s auditorium and lobby 

were many attractive tables and booths, one 

of which was the Pine Ridge Table under the 
supervision of Mrs. Carlton E. Buttrick. 


Another day-long attraction were two of Bos- 

-on’s beautiful police horses. Patrolman An- 

zelmo H. DelTossi demonstrates to an inter- 

ested audience various techniques of the 
Mounted Police. 
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This conscientious miss, carefully applying her steed’s weekly treatment 
of hoof dressing, is one of a growing number of young people who have 
taken to riding as their favorite recreation. 


HORSE FACTS AND 
FANCIES 


Like to ride a horse? Or would you rather sit back 
and watch someone else do it? Either way, here are a 
few equestrian facts to catch your fancy. 

Horses and people have been together a long, long 
time —in work, play, warfare and sport. Today, de- 
spite the advances of machine technology, horses are 
as much a part of the daily scene as ever. But how did 
it all start? 

The historic association of hero and horse in legend 
and literature is reflected in the tale that Alexander the 
Great named an entire city after his horse (Bucephalus), 
and in the agonized desperation of King Richard III’s 
oft-quoted plea for a majestic companion: “A horse! A 
horse! My kingdom for a horse!” 
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Equally famous are the mythical horses of folklore, 
like the exquisite winged horse Pegasus who traversed 
the Aegean skies, and whose hoof print was fabled to 
form a spring which gave the gift of song to those who 
drank from it. Also in Greek and Roman tradition is the 
centaur, half human and half horse. The original 
centaurs were all human, and were actually a primitive 
mountain tribe of Northern Greece which worshipped 
the horse as a deity, along with the moon. Both were 
sacred to them because they believed they helped bring 
rain. 

The first horses to appear on earth were “North 
Americans”! The prehistoric Eohippus roamed our 
continent 45 to 50 million years ago; the genus is now 


OUR FOORFOOTED FRIENDS 
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extinct. Today’s Old Gray Mare is actually much more 
than she used to be, for the earliest horses were the size 
of cats, resembled greyhounds, and had toes instead of 
hooves! The modern horse’s hoof is likened to an enlarged 
“toenail,” so the horse as we know it actually runs on 
its toe. This is why, as with human beings, the proper 
shoe fit is important. 


Along with proper shoeing, the first known system of 
regular horse care was laid down 3,400 years ago by 
a Hittite stablemaster named Kikkulis, who wrote this 
first “‘textbook” on five stone tablets. Today, knowl- 
edgeable owners keep their horses in shape by practicing 
“programmed” horse care —a systematic schedule of 
worming, daily vitamins, rubdowns and hoof care. In 
fact, many owners find that the task of keeping their 
horses in peak condition is made easier with a system 
that goes under the horsy name of “Top Form,” evolved 
by researchers at the famous Merck animal health 
laboratories. 

The “Top Form” way of equine life includes a wormer, 
a conditioner with the vitamins and nutrients needed 
by horses, shampoo and coat conditioner, antiseptic 
ointment, hoof-dressing and — naturally — horse lini- 
ment for treating muscular aches and strained tendons. 
But while modern horse owners take care of their 
mounts with such scientifically prepared products, a 
dubious horse-aid is attributed to El Cid, the greatest 
liberator of Spain, who supposedly fed his tired horse 
gulps of sherry! 

When the Olympic Games were created in 776 B.c., 
the Greeks built the first hippodrome — named for 
hippos, the horse. Horsemanship — a sensitive and refined 
sport — was also prized by the Assyrians who trained 
their horses to respond to any pressure of the rider’s 
knee. In this way, during battle, the rider had both 
hands free to shoot his arrows. Centuries later, the 
American Indian mastered this same feat. 

During the Golden Age of Chivalry, there existed a 
2000-pound, all-powerful horse known as Percheron, 
who took all jousts in his stride. With his knight atop 
him, this great horse would stand like a rock, even when 
klonked full tilt by the lance of an onrushing opponent. 
He needed a lot of ‘‘horse sense”’ to respond instantly to 
the signals of his embattled rider. Complicated maneuvers 
— such as the pirouette, which this horse is said to have 
~astered — survive to this day in the formal art of 
riding called “dressage.” 

Today, people ride horses mainly for sport and 
sleasure. All over the nation, horsemanship programs 
‘or vouths are enjoying fabulous growth. One such pro- 
“ram —the 4-H Horse Project Awards— reports a 
srowth from 37,500 members in 1959 to well over 
50,000 in 1966! 
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Modern England gives horses a particularly responsible 
task. They form the Royal Horse Guards —a cavalry 
brigade entrusted with guarding the household of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

James Watt, inventor of the steam engine, gave the 
measure of a horse new meaning. In 1769, people under- 
stood only one kind of power — that of a horse. So 
Watt figured that if a good draft horse could lift the 
weight of 33,000 pounds one foot in one minute, and his 
engine could do the same — then it was a one horse- 
power engine. 

A final horse fact to ponder: Not so long ago, a survey 
of English men and women was made to discover what 
animal they would most like to be, if they could be 
reincarnated. Most women chose cats. The majority of 
men said they’d like to come back as — you guessed it 
=— Horses. 
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DO DOGS REMEMBER? Read This Story About 
THE WHITE DOG 


By JEAN HARPER 


HE WAITING ROOM of the animal hospital was filling 
“bes Most of the cubicles for pets and owners had 
their tenants — large dogs, small dogs, cats of every 
color and breed, a parakeet, two hamsters in a Cage, 
and even a pigeon dragging a wing. Except for an 
occasional whine or a scratch of claws on the linoleum, 
the room was quiet. With the amazing docility of sick 
creatures, none of the patients made a move to disturb 
the peace, although they were within spitting distance of 
each other. 

Those of us waiting for our pets to be released were 
sitting along a wall. Beside me was a man in a rumpled 
suit, hat pushed to the back of his head, troubled eyes, 
who slapped his knee every once in a while with a 
leash attached to a large muzzle. Noticing the blanket 
on my lap, he opened a conversation, obviously needing 
to talk. 

“Cat or dog?” he asked me. 

Stant, isaid,’ and yours; © 

“Dog. Big white dog.” 

“Taking him home?” I asked, pointing to the leash. 

“Her,” he corrected me. ‘“‘Lady’s been here three 
months!’’ 

“That’s a long time,” I said. ‘““She must have been 


very sick.” 
“She sure was. Malignant growth on her right 
hip...” The catch in his voice stopped him from 


finishing the sentence. 

“But she’s OK now? Ready to go home?” 

“Well, they said she’d be better off at home,” he 
said. “She don’t eat, and so she’s very weak. They said 
I should bring a muzzle —’” He looked at the thing as 
though it were an instrument of torture. “Lady’s always 
been such a good dog — the children could do any- 
thing — but here!” 

““Maybe she was nervous?” 

“They said she snapped at a doctor! But she never 
done a thing like that in her whole life — and she’s nine 
years old!” 

“Oh, it’s just a precaution,” I reassured him. “After 
all, she knows you and ... .” 
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“That’s just what worries me,” he admitted. “It’s 
been such a long time —especially for an animal! 
Three months! You can’t expect any dog to remember 
anyone that long!” 

“That is a long time. But you never know about 
animals.” 

The man shook his head. ‘“‘Shouldn’t expect it. Here 
she’s had two major operations — needles jabbed into 
her — been in a cage_all this time. But Lady’s not a 
vicious dog!’ His eyes blackened with fury at the idea. 
“She never bit anyone in her life!” 

Just then the door to the wards opened and an at- 
tendant poked his head around, calling, “Mr. Webster? 
Mr. Webster??? My neighbor jumped to his feet, un- 
coiling the leash. 

“Right here.”’ 

‘““Here’s your dog, Sir.” 

Following him into the reception room, on the end of 
a frayed rope, was a large white dog, thin, bony, with 
the noble head even a mongrel can boast. The narrow 
face was twitching, the great eyes running moisture 
down the sides of her long nose. The ears were limp 
and the rib cage looked like a lobster pot. A long thin 
tail dragged down the sharp haunches, on one of which 
was taped a large square dressing. For a moment Lady’s 
nervous eyes swivelled around the room without focus, 
water over stones, until they came to rest on Mr. Webster. 
Then the ears pricked up, the mouth pulled back in a 
tongue-lolling grin, and the big dog slipped and scratched 
toward Mr. Webster, pulling away from the attendant. 
With heavy sighing whines she lurched across the room 
and threw herself at her master, knocking him to his 
knees. Rope trailing uselessly, Lady pawed his shoulders. 
licked his face, drooled over his clean shirt, and wagged 
her scrawny tail until it seemed the dressing must come 
loose. 

Leash and muzzle thrown aside, never to be used, Mr 
Webster held the trembling dog as best he could. Look- 
ing over Lady’s heaving shoulders at me, his luminous 
face wet with tears and Lady’s tongue, he said, “Sh: 
remembered me! She knew me! Lady remem- 
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HER NAME IS “CRIMSON” 


By REED SEELY 


Courtesy Harvard Club of Boston Bulletin 


HE MUST BE A devoted member of the staff if she 
S arises at 6:30 a.m. And you can almost set your : 
watch at 7 as she descends the stairs to the lower kitchen ‘| 
to bid the cooks good morning and request her breakfast. i 
After that she checks the attendants in the parking lot 
and it also gives her a chance for a breath of the morning 
air. Then she takes a tour of the Club to see that all’s 
well in the Reading Room, Lobby, Harvard Hall and 
even the Manager’s Office. It doesn’t take long before 
it’s 11 o’clock and time to check all the noon parties on 
the second and third floors. Yes, she’s proud of her Club 
and especially proud of her name . . . “Crimson.” 

She well remembers that October morning in 1963 
when she looked through the bars of her cage in the 
Animal Rescue League. She wanted a permanent 
home so much. She had been adopted as a kitten by 
an attorney and his family but was turned back in 
when he was transferred to Chicago. She was then taken 
by a family on the Cape but turned back again when 
the baby of the family was found to be allergic to her. 
So as these men from the Harvard Club were putting | 
her in the cardboard box with holes in the sides she was f 
saying to herself, ‘Please keep me this time.” 

And keep we have . . . enjoying her comings and 
gaings around the Club . . . her naps under the table 
in the Reading Room . . . her playful moments with 
her ball or a cast off piece of string . . . and especially 
watching her sit in the middle of Harvard Hall gazing 

t 
} 
| 


leisurely at the ceiling 65 feet above her. Despite her 
diminutive size she is surely mistress of al] she surveys. 

And it is late in the evening when she finally checks 
the night cleaners, bids the late dishwashers farewell 
and starts the night watchman on the first of his many 
rounds. Then she is ready to close her eyes on another 
busy day in her Harvard Club. 

“Crimson” loves to be picked up and petted but she 
may not hear you when you call . . . she is quite deaf. 


December, 1967 1%) 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


(Items courtesy Junior Humane News published by The American Humane Association) 
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His fair share—a happy home— 


Hilda is a happy puppy — she has a new home and a 
little boy to play with her. She has a toy, a bone and 
a warm bed all of her own. She makes regular trips 
to her vet for shots and a health check. Hilda is learning 
to warn her family when a stranger comes to her house. 
She is foolish and happy, and full of puppy playfulness 
— but Hilda has much to learn. 

Hilda is learning that she must not jump up on people. 
She must learn to sit, come, stay and be quiet on com- 
mand. She must learn to stay in her own yard. 

Just like Hilda, your pet must learn what it can do or 
can’t do. Happy pets need lots of love and proper care. 
Love your pet enough to train it to be a good member 
of your family — and a good dog neighbor. 


Let’s help our feathered friends 


Most birds fly to the south in autumn, because there 
is very little food and warmth in the northern parts of 
our country when the snow starts to fall. 

However, there are some birds which don’t fly south. 
There are ways you can help these birds live through 
the long, cold winter. 

Even more than food, birds need fresh water to drink. 
It is hard for them to find water that is not frozen in 
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Glenn Zirpolo, Dennis Wood and Jim 
Wood show League President, Dr. Carlton 
E. Buttrick, an animal scrapbook they are 
keeping when they visited the League on 
Animal Kingdom Day. Over the past two 
years these boys have raised and sent to 
the League nearly $80.00 in donations. 


the winter. If there are birds that do not migrate to 
the south where you live, leave a dish of fresh water 
for them to drink. 

It is also hard for birds to find food when the snow 
covers the ground. Wild birds especially like bread 
crumbs, corn kernels and berries. You can spread this 
food on the ground for them to eat. 

Let’s see how much we can do this winter to help 
our feathered friends live. 


Be kind to animals 


Often when we think of being kind to animals we 
think only of pets such as dogs and cats. Many people 
do not realize that food animals including baby duck- 
lings also need protection. 

A few years ago baby chicks and ducklings were 
dyed different colors and sold at Easter time. Now 15 
states and most cities and towns have ordinances pro- 
hibiting this. 

Farmers and ranchers have found that food animals 
treated humanely produce better meat and bring higher 
prices at market. 

Organizations such as Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
in cooperation with 4-H groups and Humane societies, 
conduct programs to insure humane treatment of our 
cattle, sheep and swine. 


OUR FOORFOOTED FRIENDS 
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To All Our Friends from the 


Officers, Directors and Staff 
of the 

ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
of BOSTON 


RUMFORD PRESS 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRINTING 


CATALOGS ¢ BROCHURES ¢ PUBLICATIONS 


COMPOSITION ° PRESSWORK « BINDING « MAILING 


SHEET FED AND WEB PRESSES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
1102 STATLER BLDG. 
(617) 426-3260 


CONCORD, N. H. 
(603) 224-5311 


DIVISION OF BLANCHARD PRESS, INC. 


New York ¢ New Hampshire ° Massachusetts 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will kindly 


remember that the corporate 
title of our society is ‘‘Animal 
Rescue League of Boston’’; 
that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 
connection with any other 


similar society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


follows: 


I give to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, the sum of 

dollars (or if prop- 
erty, describe the property). 
The League’s address is: Cor- 
ner Tremont and Arlington 
Streets, Boston, Mass. 02116. 
Information will be given 
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HELP A 
WORTHY 


CAUSE 
TO 
ASSIST 
NEEDY 
ANIMALS 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED to assist 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston in its 
work of animal protection. The spirit of Christ- 
mas exists in the hearts of all kind people, and 
your contribution will help us to ease and 
prevent the suffering of many animals. What 
better time to remember your animal friends 


than at this Season. 


Wake Checks Payable to the 


P. 0. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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